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52 fF., and the whole matter of the island of 
Sylt is treated by Moller, ' Das altenglische 
Volksepos,' Kiel, 1883, p. 74 ff., where refer- 
ences to Hansen are given and the saga is 
quoted. 

Hoffmann next compares the story of prypo 
{Modprypo as he calls her) with the Anglian 
saga of Queen Orda (or Drida), which has 
been a more than twice told tale since Grein 
completed Kemble's discovery by the identi- 
fication oiprypo with Drida. Hoffmann brings 
this forward without acknowledging any in- 
debtedness. 

All that is told on p. 168 concerning the 
Brosiuga incne can be found in Simrock, p. 
185-86, although again our author does not 
supply the cross-reference. The same may be 
said of the note on Hygelac, p. 169; Simrock, 
p. 183-185, has covered the same ground. 
There is a long note on Ongenpeow (p. 170 ff. 
containing matter all given by Simrock (p. 191- 
2) ; the only new or original thing adduced is 
the almost groundless guess that the woman 
over whom Hcrthcyn and Ongenpeow fought 
at Hrefnesholt was the sister or daughter of 
Meaca, a Merovingian prince mentioned by 
the 'Widslff.' Hoffmann refuses to believe 
that the account of Sigmund's fight with the 
dragon has anything to do with the Siegfried 
saga, but thinks it is independent and original ; 
his only reason seems to be, — " es ist eben 
von den deutschen Sagen sehr Vieles verloren 
gegangen " (p. 174). 

In conclusion the author considers the poeti- 
cal value of the ' Beowulf,' following the views 
of Simrock (p. 194-196), in the main, but de- 
parting from him in one important particular, 
namely, the harm done by the Christian re- 
vision. Hoffmann here takes occasion to 
affirm with great positiveness his belief that 
the Christian element is an original trait of the 
poem, but he fails to show that he has any- 
right to formulate an opinion on the subject. 

The author's object in writing this book was, 
as he tells us, a patriotic one, and he keeps 
this aim ever before him. He calls ' Beowulf 
the " altestes deutsches Heldengedicht," and 
except for two or three casual references to 
the Anglo-Saxon, he speaks of it as if it were 
an Old High German epic. This book may 
extend the popular knowledge of old German- 



ic life, for it is very pleasant reading, and so 
accomplish the author's avowed object, — and 
let us hope it may, but there can be no valid 
excuse for giving such careless and unscientific 
work to the public. 

George Shipley. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur von Max 
Koch. Stuttgart: G. J. Goschen'sche Ver- 
lagshandlung, 1893. (Sammlung Goschen 
No. 31.) 8vo, pp. 278. Preis M. 0,80. 

The mere fact that a scholar like Prof. Koch, 
the author of many important treatises on 
subjects connected with the German and Eng- 
lish literatures, the editor of several volumes 
in Kiirschner's 'National Litteratur,' and that 
important periodical Zeitschrift f. vergleich- 
ende Litter atnrgeschichte, and one of the 
greatest authorities on Richard Wagner, is 
the author of the little book before us, should 
be warrant enough that it is valuable, and is 
free from the faults of most popular or concise 
works on the subject. 

Prof. Koch's intimate knowledge of German 
literature and his keen appreciation of the in- 
fluence of foreign, particularly of English, 
thought on Germany, qualify him singularly 
well for the task of presenting the evolution 
of German letters; and he has, consequently, 
managed to put into two hundred and seven- 
ty-two pages the maximum amount of valuable 
and scholarly information compatible with 
clearness. 

The book is divided into three sections : i. 
Aelteste Zeit und Mittelalter, ii. Reformation 
und Renaissance, iii. Das achtzehnte und 
neunzehnte Jahrhundert, each of which is sub- 
\ divided into five or six chapters. The last of 
these, significantly enough, is entitled, 'Von 
Goethe's Tod bis zti den Bayreuther Fest- 
spielen,' Prof. Koch thus giving Wagner that 
eminent position in German literature which 
is due to him, and which has hitherto been 
granted him only in music. At the beginning 
of each section and of each chapter are foot- 
notes, which contain lists of the most impor- 
tant works dealing with the period under 
treatment. The fact that important works 
only are quoted will be a source of pleasure to 
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all teachers who have had to use books in 
which the authors cheerfully mention rubbish 
side by side with standard works, thus blur- 
ring the judgment of the student. Much as 
we appreciate the scholarship and discrimi- 
nation shown in these notes, we cannot help 
sincerely regretting that Scherer's ' History of 
German Literature' and H. Grimm's 'Goethe' 
found no place in them. 

The desire to give each writer his due is 
the controlling and a most valuable feature of 
the book. It becomes most manifest in Prof. 
Koch's treatment of Wagner and of Schack. 
Wherever it is possible, he insists on the im- 
mense importance of Wagner for German 
literature, and ranks him among the great 
German dramatists; to us, indeed, he is the 
only absolutely original modern German 
dramatist, as the others, even the greatest, 
were so largely influenced by French, Eng- 
lish, or classic ideas. In speaking of Schack 
(p. 260), Prof. Koch pays a noble tribute to a 
man who stands for profound and healthy 
culture in the sense in which the Renaissance- 
men, or Goethe, stood for it, and who is 
neglected by a generation which, unfortunate- 
ly, so often regards literature and art merely 
as records of the past. In one case, we should 
have been glad to see greater warmth dis- 
played, namely, in the discussion of the 
Nibelungenlied (p. 39) ; to us the Nibelungen- 
lied is the greatest epic of the Christian era, 
and Siegfried as irresistibly fascinating in his 
way as Don Juan in his, and as characteristic 
a figure for Germany as the latter is for Spain. 
Prof. Koch has the rare and happy gift of 
connecting distant phenomena. Again and 
again, he shows how the same forces produced 
similar results at different times or in different 
countries ; for example, on p. 16, where he 
says : 

" Der Erzahlung selbst Hess er [Otfried] die 
Erklarung moraliter und spiritualiter folgen, 
wie im 14. Jahrh. der Dichter der gottlichen 
Komodie neben der wortlichen Auslegung 
eine dreifache nach dem Sinne forderte." 

He betrays the same gift wherever he 
speaks of the treatment of Arthurian legends, 
or Siegfried stories, in different periods (for 
example, p. 35, p. 40, etc.). He is equally 
felicitous in contrasts ; for example, on p. 15, 
in discussing the Heliand's and Klopstock's 



attitude towards the Bible, or on p. 79, in 
pointing out what the Renaissance meant to 
Italy and what it meant to Germany. 

The book is a treasure-house of information, 
and being the work of one who masters and 
who loves German literature, it ought to be 
very welcome to teachers and to students of 
that literature, and ought to help along the 
sincere and growing interest in German intel- 
lectual life which has been manifest for several 
years in the United States. 



C. Von Klenze. 



Chicago University . 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

A GERMAN BORROWER OF WOTTON 
AND RALEIGH. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In Notes and Queries {First Series, 
9, 420) a question is raised as to a possible 
point of contact between Sir Henry Wotton 
and George Rudolph Weckerlin. It arises 
from the fact that in the works of the latter, 
the writer discovered a parallel to Wotton's 
well known lines " To His Mistress, Elizabeth 
of Bohemia": the lines begin : " You meaner 
beauties of the night." The writer inferred 
that Wotton was the borrower. 

I have been unable to procure a copy of the 
complete poems of Weckerlin, and can, there- 
fore, say nothing on this particular point ; but 
in looking up the matter, I have found a still 
more interesting point of contact between the 
literatures of the two countries, in a literal 
translation by Weckerlin of the poem "The 
Lie," usually, though not certainly, attributed 
to Sir Walter Raleigh. 

"The Lie" was an exceedingly popular 
poem, and is found in varying forms in MSS. 
as far back as 1593 (Campbell, 'Specimens,' 
p. 57, 2nd ed.). It was certainly in print by 
1608 (Davison's ' Poetical Rhapsody,' 2nd ed. 
Reprint of Sir Harris Nicolas p. 24), and fre- 
quently reprinted later. Now Weckerlin lived 
between 1584 and 1651, published first ap- 
parently in 1618 and later in 1641 and 1648 
certain ' Geistliche und weltliche Gedichte.' 
He lived much in London, enjoying the favor 
of James I. and Charles I. successively, and has 
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